New Tragedy : Euripides Melodramas
constructive suggestion of murdering Calchas:  dead men tell no tales.   But, possible or not, where is the point ?   Euripides Xould easily have kept his Menelaus consistently brutal and yet dramatically interesting by not allowing Odysseus to have cognizance of the prophecy and making Menelaus tell him of it. The point is simply the sudden reversal of situation, Menelaus saying c No, don't kill her', and Agamemnon * Yes, I must5. We may look for deeper significance, but we shall not find it. Because Euripides knows that his theme is not serious enough to sustain the play unaided, he does not rely on it.   The play, like a modern biography, must at all costs be bright and interesting, but there is a brightness of truth, and there is a brightness that is preferred to truth.   With a sort of satisfaction we have been learning lately that our heroes were not heroic;  Athens at this time was experiencing similar delights.   The wicked Menelaus of the Andromache, the running Odysseus of die Philoctetes were dramatically true, because their badness was a logical part of a serious dramatic plan ; it is difficult to say as much for the meanness of Agamemnon here.   Agamemnon is being ' debunked'.   The picture of the King of Men * on the make * is entirely consistent with the pictures of Iphigeneia un-heroically natural and unreally heroic, and with this artificial reversal of situation of which at least the one half, Menelaus', can have no real significance.
In default of a real theme, Euripides taps every other source of interest.   He plays for all he is worth on the sentimental appeal of the infant Orestes ; he makes a very good and romantic scene out of Agamemnon's writing of the second letter.1   But Clytemnestra and Achilles are more revealing.   Clytemnestra sets out of her chariot with unrivalled impressiveness, and presently, when she is confronting Agamemnon with his wickedness, she speaks of her past relations with him and tells us something that' Aeschylus never knew (i 148 ff.).   It is nothing to the point, but it is a vastly exciting piece of gossip.   In this speech she does everything except what the situation, if it were a real one, would demand, namely that she should destroy Agamemnon
1 It seems tnat Jiunpiacs me JL uu^g^i. aim turcncr urigiitened up his father s play by dropping the plain conventional prologue and starting off with the anapaestic passage between the King and the Slave.   The scene in fact is extremely good, and sounds oddly Elizabethan. 25                                          371